INTRODUCTION
esting, are oddly contradictory, and suggest a ceaseless alternation of moods. The mere physical spaciousness of the Western landscape seems sometimes to have oppressed, sometimes to have excited him. "Cambridge, mellow and autumnal," he writes soon after his arrival, "begins already to loom symbolic, under the stress of this relentless prairie light and vast featureless horizon." Yet, a month later, "To be a poet," he cries, "is a much better thing than to write poetry — out here, at least, watched by these wide horizons, beckoned to by these swift streamers of victorious sunset." Both of these opposed moods are not only expressed but philosophically penetrated in the beautiful letter of February 16, 1896, about the Irish girl he met skating.
What he called the "Western heartiness and uniplexity" subjected him to similar fluctuations of feeling. "As for Chicago," he tells Mrs. Toy, "I find that it gives me days or at least hours of broad-gauge Whitmanesque enthusiasm, meagrely sprinkled over weeks of tedium." In the long run he seems to have felt the deprivations more than the advantages: "In the East . . . one had n't to go far before finding some refinement of feeling, some delicate arabesque of convention, to help make up for the lack of liberty. Out here there is even less liberty (because less thought) and there is nothing — or next to nothing — to compensate." He describes in a memorable sentence of the same letter the deadly effect of such monotony on his eagerly adventurous mind — " that awful hush settling
xxmmer of 1897, written out in fragmentary shape a year later
